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IT is a remark of St. Philip 
eri's latest biographer that, 

'Our Saint \vas profoundly convinced that there is in 
n1usic and in song a mysterious and a lnighty po,ver to 
stir the heart \vith high and noble emotion, and an 
.especial fitness to raise it above sense to the love of 
heavenly things." I In like manner the Saint's illustrious 
son, Cardinal K e,vman, has spoken of "the emotion 
\"hich some gentle, peaceful strain excites in us," and 
"" ho,v soul and body are rapt and carried a\vay captive 
by the concord of Inusical sounds ,,'here the ear is open 
to their po,ver; "2 ho\\', too, "music is the expression of 
ideas greater and n10re profound than any in the visible 
\vorld, ideas ,yhich centre, indeed, in Hin1 \vhom 
Catholicism manifests, ,vho is the seat of all beauty, 
order, and perfection ,vhatever." 3 
I usic, then, to hin1 ,vas 
no "n1ere ingenuity or trick of art like sOlne game or 
fashion of the day ,yithout ll1eaning.".J. For hirn man 
"s\\-eeps the strings and they thrill ,vith an ecstatic 
Ineaning." 5 "Is it possible," he asks, "that that 
I Cardinal Capecelatro's Life of St. Pltilij Neri, translated by the Re 
Thomas Alder Pope, of the Oratory, vol. ii. p. 83. 
2 Discollrses to lJIixctl Congregations, p. 297, Fourth Edit. IS7!. 
3 Idea of a UJlÏ'i.'ersit)', dis. iv. p. 80, Sixth Edit. 1886. 
-t Oxford University Ser111ons, p. 346, Edit. 1884. 
5 Idea, dis. ix. 230. Dr. Chalmers writes to Blanco "Yhite: U You 
speak in your letter of the relief you haye found in music. . . . I am no 
musician and want a good ear, and yet I am conscious of a power in music 
which I want words to describe. It touches chords, reaches depths in the 
soul which lie beyond all other influences. . . . 
othing in my experience 
is more mysterious, more inexplicable." (Blanco 'Vhite's Life tl1ld Con'c- 
sJolldcllCC, edited by Thorn, IS'f5, vol. iii. p. 195.) 
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inexhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, so rich 
yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so various 
yet so l11ajestic, should be a ll1ere sound ,yhich is gone 
and pcrishes ? Can it be that those ll1ysterious stirrings 
of heart, and keen emotions, and strange yearnings after 
've kno,v not ,yhat, and a,yful impressions froll1 ,ve kno,v 
not ,vhence, should be "Tought in us by ,yhat is unsub- 
stantial, and comes and goes, and begins and ends in 
itself. It is 110t so; it cannot be. 
 0; they have 
escaped from some higher sphere; they are the out- 
pourings of eternal harl110ny in the n1ediu111 of created 
sound; they are echoes fronl our hOlne; they are the 
voice of angels, or the 111 agJlíficat of saints, or the living 
la,ys of Divine governance, or the Divine attributes, 
s0111ething are they beside then1selvcs, ,vhich ,ve cannot 
compass, ,vhich ,ye cannot utter." I .l-\nd ,,,ith him, as 
,vith St. Philip, ll1ay ,ve not say that music held" a fore- 
1110St place in his thoughts and plans"? 2 True, out of 
its place, he ,,,ill but àllo,,' that" playing Inusical instru- 
n1ents is an elegant pastiIne, and a resource to the idle." 3 
1\1 usic and "stuffing birds".J. ,,'cre 110 conceivable sub- 


I Q.\ford UniL'ersity Sermons, pp. 346, 347. 'Vriting to her brother 
about the passage on music, partly cited above, beginning: .. There are 
seven notes in the scale, make them fourteen; yet ,,-hat a slender outfit 
for so vast an enterprise! 'Yhat science brings so much out of so little! 
Out of ',vhat poor element does some great master in it create his new 
world!" 
Irs. J. l\lozley says,." 'Ve are pleased at your tribute to music, 
put what do you mean by fourteen notes? Do you mean the tweh"e 
semitones, as some suggest? I am indignant at the idea. I think you 
knew what you were saying. Please tell Ire when you write." (:\Iozley, 
Corr. ii. p. 4II.) He replies: .. I had already been both amused and 
provoked to find my gross blunder about the · fourteen.' But òo not, 
pray, suppose I dOllblt'd the notes for semi tones, though it looks very like it. 
The truth is, I had a most stupid idea in my head there were fifteen 
semi tones, and I took off one for the octaye. On reading it over 'when 
published, I saw the absurdity. I have a great dislike to publishing hot 
bread, and this is one proof of the inconvenience." (Ibid.) The Second 
Edition has" thirteen notes," which is correct. if the octa,'e be included, 
but later editions go back to .. fourteen." 
2 Pope, Caþecelatl'o, ii. 82. 
3 Idea J dis. vi. p. 144. 4 Ibid. 
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stitutes for education properly so called, any more than 
a "Tan1,vorth Reading-Roorn" system could be the 
panacea for every ill; but so long as an art in any 
given case did not tend to displace the more serious 
business of life; should it becon1e for such an one 
an "aid to reflection," or, per c01ltra, profitably dis- 
tract hinl; in brief, if it any,,'ise helped a soul on 
to her journey's end, then ,,-elcon1e the "good and' 
perfect gift. " 
Thus, of a pupil's violin playing, Septelnbcr, 1865: 
" There are more important things, and I had SOlne fear 
that he Inight be neglecting his proper studies. X o,v 
since he has not been, his music is all gain. . . . 1'0 n1Y 
Inind n1usic is an in1portant part of education, ,,,here 
boys have a turn for it. It is a great resource ,vhen 
they are thro,,-n on the ".0rId, it is a social an1usen1ent 
perfectly innocent, and, ,vhat is so great a point, en1ploys' 
their thoughts. Dra ,ving does not do this. I t is often 
a great point for a boy to escape fron1 himself, and n1usic' 
enables hin1. He cannot be playing difficult passages Oll' 
the violin, and thinking of anything else..' Perhaps he' 
,,'as speaking from experience, for he told us in Septem- 
ber, 1875: "I began the violin ,,-hen I ,vas ten years: 
old, " and his t,vo brothers used to accompany hiIn in 
trios, Frank playing "the bass." On going to Oxford 
he kept up his music. Thus in February, 1820: ,. Our 
Inusic club at St. John's has been offered, and has 
accepted, the music-roon1, for our ,veekly private 
concerts;" and later: "I ,,'ent to the R's to play the 
difficult first yiolin to Haydn, 11ozart, &c.;" I and in 
1 une, r820: "I ".as asked by a man yesterday to go to 
his rooms for a little music at seven o'clock. I ,,"ent. 
An old Don-a very good-natured man but too fond of 
music-played bass, and through his enthusias111 I ,,-as 
kept playing quartets on a heavy tenor frorn seven to 
t\velve. Oh, lny poor eyes and head and back."2 "Then 
I :Mozley I Co rrestolldcn a I i. p. 52. 2 Ibid. 
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the ne\vs arrived of his success at Oriel he \vas practising 
music. "The Provost's butler-to ,vhom it fell by usage 
to take the news to the fortunate candidate-made his 
,yay to 1Ir. N ev.'man's lodgings in Broad Street, and 
found him playing the violin. This in itself disconcerted 
the messenger, ,vho did not associate such an accomplish.. 
ment \vith a candidateship for the Oriel Common-Room, 
but his perplexity ,vas increased \vhen on his delivering 
what may be considered to have been his usual form of 
speech on such occasions, that 'he had, he feared, dis.. 
agreeable ne,vs to announce, viz., that :ß1r. Ne,vlnan was 
elected Fello,vof Oriel, and that his immediate presence 
,vas required there,' the person addressed merely 
ans\vered, , Very ,yell,' and ,,'ent on fiddling. This led 
the man task ,vhether, perhaps, he had not gone to the 
"Tong person, to \yhich 11r. Ne\yman replied that it was 
all right. But, as may be in1agined, no sooner had the 
man left than he flung do\vn his instrun1ent and dashed 
do\vnstairs." I And again, " "Tith a half-malicious intent 
of frightening them (his electors at Oriel), it ,vas told 
them that 
1r. Ke\vman had for years belonged to a club 
of instrumental music, and had himself taken part in its 
public performances, a diversion, innocent in itself, but 
scarcely in keeping, or in sympathy \vith an intellectual 
Con1mon-Room, or promising a satisfactory career to a 
nascent Fello,y of Oriel." 2 So thought the quidnuncs; 


I )'Iozley, Corl'. i. p. 71. On one occasion (between 1860-70) two 
Oratory boys went up to his room to ma
e a complaint, and hearing 
only" fiddling" the other side of the door, made bold to enter, but their 
visit was ill-timed. "Every Englishman's house is his castle," said the 
Father, and he "went on fiddling." This term, "Father,"îs what every 
()ne in the house called Dr. Newman, and correctly, as being Father 
Superior of the Oratory. It is the name (it need scarcely be added) that 
he liked to be called by. 
2 Ibid. i. p. 104: Provost Hawkins, at this time a Fellow, and 
ultimately succeeding Copleston, had no love for music, and rather 
despised such a thing as being" a sign of an effeminate (or frivolous) 
mind." He used one or other of these terms, or both. 
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nevertheless, 
1r. X e,vman ",,-ent on fiddling." His 
pupil, F. Rogers (the late Lord Blachford), joined 
him herein, and ,,-rites, January, 183-1-: " Your sen110ns 
II . . and Beethoven are most satisfactory. I ,,,ish I 
could hope to join you in the last in any moderate 
tilne. Ho,vever, I do expect you ,,,ill take me to 
Rose Hill to hear son1e of it again, if it ,vere only 
to remind me of those evenings I used to spend 
,vith you ,,,hen at Iffiey. I am afraid you ,,,ill have 
enough of nlY bass to satisfy you ,yithout Beethoven 
in the course of next term." X .B.-" He ,vas to 
be in Froude's rOOl11 over my head,-].H.X."I 
1r. 
Bo,vden also played the violoncello, alld Xe,vman ,vas 
further supported by one \yho \vas a 111usician, and a deal 
n10re besides. ., 
1r. Blanco 'Yhite," he ,vrites, Novem- 
ber, r826, "plays the violin, and has an exquisite ear." 2 
"I have only one sister alive no'v," he said sadly in 
September, 1875, "' and she is old, but plays Beethoven 
very \vell. 3 She has an old-fashioned, energetic style of 
playing; but one person, I remember, played Beethoven 
as no one else, Blanco \\"Thite. I don t kno\v ho\v he 
learned the violin, but he ,vould seen1 to have inherited 
a tradition as to the method of playing hinl." "Both 
\vere violinists," ,,-rites 
1r. T. 
1ozley of Blanco '\Yhite 
and 
Ir. X e'Y111an, "but ,yith different instruments. 
Blanco '\'"hite's ,vas very small. . . . Poor gentleman! 

 ight after night anyone ,valking in the silence of 

1erton Lane might hear his continual attempts to 
surmount some little difficulty, returning to it again and - 
again like Philonlel to her vain regrets. -t '\ïth Reinagle 
. . . Xe,vman and Blanco \''"hite had frequent (trios) at 


I :\Iozley, Corr. ii. p. 22. '2 Ibid. i. p. 1.1. 6 . 
3 She writes in July, 1843: .. )J"ow I do so wish, John, you would pay 
us a visit. I will practise hard to get up some Beetho,oen." pIozley, 
Corr. ii. 415.) 
-t. \Vith this difference, however, Philomel had not to learn her regrets: 
she knew them already. 
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the latter's lodgings, ,,,here I \"as all the audience. 
l\1ost interesting ,yas it to contrast Blanco 'Y'hite's excited 
alld indecd agitated countenance ,,,ith N e\yman's sphinx- 
like inlmobility, as the latter dre\v long rich notes ,vith a 
stea
y hand." I Dr.:K e\Ylnan "'as still "bo\ying
' forty 
years later, by \yhicþ tinlc the alleged "sphinx-like 
ilnmobility" had lnade ,vay for an ever-yarying expres- 
SiOll UpOll his face as strains alternated bet,,'een grave 
and gay. Producing his violin froDl an old green baize 
bag,2 bending for\yard, and holding his violin against his 
chest, instead of under the chin in the modern fashion, 
Inost particular about his instrulnent being in perfect 
tune, in execution a\"k,,"ard yet vigorous, painstaking 
rather than brill
ant, he ,,'ould often attend at the 
Oratory School Sunday practices oehyeen t,,"O and four 
of an afternoon, 11'ather Ryder and Father l\orris some- 
tin1es coming to play also. For many years Dr. K e\vman 
had giyen up the violin,3 but finding sonle of the school 
taking to the strings, he took it up again by ,yay of 
encouraging then1 to persevere in ,,,hat he deemed to 
be so good a thing for his boys. And he quietly 
inculcated a lesson in self-effacelnent too, for albeit 
he had begun the violin yery long before our time, 
he inyariably took second fiddle. He had no high 


I Rcminiscenccs, i. pr. 24ï, 248, Second Edition, 1882. Of statements 
in this work the Cardinal humorously observed: .. '''hen a thing won't 
stand on three legs, Tom supplies a fourth." The Father played the viola 
a good deal, which is larger than the YÍolin ; hence .:\1r. I\Iozley's II different 
instruments," &c. 
2 One of the boys was once lent this aged green baize bag, and losing 
it, never heard the end of it. 'Vhene\"er there was question of lending 
him anything else, the Father would say very quietly: II I think I lent 
you a green baize bag." Nor would he allow that it was lost: "You 
mean mislaid." 
3 A friend remembers Father \Vhitty, S.J., bringing to l\laryvale l\lr. 
l\IcCarthy and I\1r. 
I'Quoin, young converts and subsequently priests 
(the former is still lidng in Jersey). Both played the violin, so an instru- 
mental quartet was essayed (a rare event in the community), the executants 
being the two named, and Fathers 
ewman and Bowles (violoncello). 
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opinion of his o\vn perfonnances. Ans\vering the 
Live
pool anti-Popery spouter's sun1n10ns to battle, he 
relied rather on his friends' estinlate of his po,vers 
than upon his o\yn. "Canon :\I'
 eill's ,,'ell-kno,,-n 
talents as a finished orator ,,"ould make such a public 
controversy an unfair trial of strength bet,veen them, 
because he hinlself ,vas no orator. He had ill fact no 
practice in public speaking, II is friends, lzou'c'l'cr, told 
lziln that hc ,yas no mean performer on the violin, and 
if he agreed to nleet Canon :\I'X eill, he ,,,ould only nlake 
onc condition, that the Canon should open the rneeting, 
and say all he had to say, after ,,,hich he (:\Ir. K e\vman) 
\,"ould conclude ,,,ith a tunc on the violin. The public 
\,"ould then be able to judge ,yhich ,vas the better nlan." I 
\Yith mere fiddling, a fluency void of expression he had 
little patience, and ,,,hen, at a tern1 "break-up," a 
youth's bo". cleverly capered about on a violoncello, 
he uttered no cOll1plin1ent ,yhen the boy had concluded 
his flourishes. It \vas a Inere display for executi,.e skin, 
,yithout feeling. 
Readers ",ill remember here the passage in Loss and 
Gain: "Bateman: 'If you atten1pt more, ifs like taxing 
a musical instrument beyond its po,vers.' Reding: 'ì
 on 
but try, Bateman, to 1nake a bass play quadrilles, and 
you ,vill see ,,,hat is 111eant by taxing an instrument.' 
Bateman: '\\
ell, I haye heard Lindley play all sorts of 
quick tunes on his bass, and 1nost ,,,onderful it is.' 
Reding: '\\
 onderful is the right ,,,ord, it is very ,yonder- 
ful. You say, "Ho\Y call he manage it? Irs very 
\vonderful for a bass;" but it is not pleasant in itself. 
In like manner, I have ah\"ays felt a disgust ,,,hen 11r. 
So-and-so comes for,vard to make. his s\vect flute bleat 
and bray like a haut-bois; its forcing the poor thing to 
do ,,,hat it ,,,as never made for.
 " z 


I Father Lockhart, in the PatC1l1osta RC'i'icl:" for September, 18 90. 
2 Loss and Gain, p. 284. Sixth Edition, 187+ 
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In the same mood, \vhen a quartet of Schubert ,vas 
played to him in l\Iarch, 1878, the sole relnark he let 
fall ,vas, " Very harn10nious and clever, but it does not 
touch the heart." 
In 
1arch, 1883, he observed that he missed the minor 
key in Palestrina, and on our adding that, perhaps, 

1endelssohn had too much of it, he ,yent on, "It cuts 
me to the heart that minor," and so he liked the mixed 
mode to the Psaln1 In cxitn [s1'ac[, and ,vas 111uch affected 
by the slo\v lTIOVements in Beethovell's Xinth Quartet 
and C lninor Symphony, and the Allegretto of the 
Symphony in A.. 


I cannot of that Inusic rightly say, 
\ \Thether I hear or touch or taste the tones, 
Oh, what a heart-subduing n1elody ! I 


There ,vas just that hUlnan element about it, so 
"deeply pathetic," \vhich in the same ,yay ll1ade hin1 
prefer Euripides to Sophocles, for all the latter's" svveet 
composure, lnelodious fulness, lnajesty and grace.': 2 _\nd 
here \ve rnay add, that as late as January, 1890, aþroþos 
of a Greek play for his school, he ,vas as keen and eager 
as ever about the nlerits of Euripides, expressed himself 
as being at a loss to understand the critics invariably 
preferring Sophocles to the other t,vo, and evidently 
placed Euripides and 
Eschylus first and second re.. 
spectively. A frequently true and natural feeling, ,vhether 
displayed by the author of the Bacchæ, or by the composer 
of Fidclio, evidently almost atoned. in his estin1ation, for 
every deficiency. 
He ,vrites to his sister, October, 183-1-: ,. There is 
a lady here" (at Tunbridge \V ells), "\vho plays most 
beautifully. I think I never heard such a touch-,vhy, I 
cannot lnake out, for she has not long fingers to be 
brilliant. So you must set yourself to rival her. It 
,,,auld be interesting to cxa1Jzinc the causes of expression, 


J: The Dream of GcrOlltÎus. 


2 Essays, i. 7, Fifth Edit. 
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,vhich you tnight easily do. Strcngth of finger is one 
thing certainly. This lady is not brilliant in the common 
sense-that is, smart and rattling-but every note is so 
full-toned, so perfect, that one requires nothing beyond 
itself. This in Beethoven"s effective passages produces 
a surprising effect. I accompanied her last night and 
am to do so again to-night."' I He "Tote in September, 
I86S, of a certain boy's progress ,yith the violin: "He 
plays fluently, so to say; by fluency I ll1ean ill time, in 
tune, and \yith execution. This is stage one; stage t,,-o 
is eloquence, by ,yhich I mean grace, delicacy, and 
expression. To gain this nothing is better than to 
accompany his sisters. A boy ,,,ho ah,-ays is first fiddle 
is in danger of artistic faults parallel to those ,yhich are 
implied in the metaphorical sense of the ,,,ords. "Then 
he conIes back I think he has had enough of the 
music-master, and I shall try to make him turn his 
thoughts to a higher school of music than is suitable to 
a beginner, but I cannot tell ,,,hether he is old enough 
to take to it. I recollect ho,," slo\y I ,vas as a boy to like 
the school of music ,,,hich after\yards so possessed me 
that I have to come to think Haydn, in spite of his 
genius, alnlost vulgar." And just as. Blanco 'Vhite ,yould 
seem to haye thoroughly initiated :\1r. N e,vnlan into the 
mysteries of Beethoven, so did Dr. K e,,-mall lead on his 
boys (as they ,vould say) "to s\vear by" that master. 
They might start ,vith Carelli, and go on to Romberg, 
Haydn, and jIozart; their ultimate goal ,vas Beethoven, 
and round \yould come the" Father Superior" ,vith ancient 
copies of the quintet version of the celebrated septet, and 
arrangements from the symphonies; nor ,vere the first 
ten quartets, the instrumental trios, the violin sonatas, 
and the overtures forgotten. The" Dutchman," \vith his 
force and depth, his tenderness and s\veetness, ,vas the 
Cardinal's prime favourite. ""T e ,vere at the concert," 
Mrs. K e\yman ,,-rites to hinl at school, "and fascinated 
1 J\loz1ey, Corr. ii. 67. 
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\vith the Dutchman" (the name he had given to Beet- 
hoven to tease his music-lnaster because of the van to 
his name), "CJ.nd thought of you and your D1usical party 
frequently." I "They tell me," he said in 
1ay, 1876, on 
occasion of hearing at the Latill Play, the scherzo and 
finale of the Second SYlnphony, "that these first t\VO 
syn1phonies of Beethoven are not in his style; to me 
they are Beethoven all over. There is no n1istaking that 
scherzo." .And again in October, 1877, after a rendering 
of the allegretto of the Eighth Synlphony, on our observing 
that it ,,,as like the giant at play, he said: "It is curious 
you should say that. I used to call him the gigantic 
nightingale. He is like a great bird singing. l\Iy sister 
remenlbers 111Y using the expression long ago." And 
although he betrayed a little doubt as to Beethoven's 
tone being essentially religious, he ,vas un\yilling to hear 
anything said against hirn. 2 The late Father Cas\\'aII, 
once distracted, ,,'hile singing High 
1ass, ,,,ith Beethoven's 
l\1ass in C, half-humorously vented his "Tath at recrea- 
tion against the Credo. Said he: "I think that's a con- 
demnable Credo." "Oh, I rather liked it," ,vas Father 
Ne\vman's rejoinder. "
1ore dramatic than reverent," 
had been the renlark nlade to the latter in September, 
.r882, by the then \Varden of I
eble, after the conclusion 
.of the J[ ount of Olives at the I-3irminghaln l
estival. The 
Cardinal said little or nothing at the tilDe, but his 
affection for Beethoven canle out subsequently. " \Vhen 
you come to Beethoven," said he, "I don't say anything 
about good taste, but he has such ,vonderful bits here 
and there." And in the department of caden::a and 
variation he deemed him ,vithout an equal. 
Distrusting their talent lest it should run a\vay \vith 


I Mozley, Corr. i. 19. 
2 The late Canon l\lozley said that Chopin was II certainly a 
Ianichean ; 
he did not believe in God; he believed in some spirit, not in God;" while 
II the moral grandeur of Beethoven's genius was always present to him, 
'as, with less force, was also :Mendelssohn's: 'They believed in God-their 
music showed it.' II (Letfe1's, p. 353, Edit. 1885.) 
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them, and they neglect the rubrics, })r. 
 e\vman ,vas 
sensitive over rrlusicians of the day setting to ,,'ork upon 
liturgy. Of sorts of liberty taken ,ye have modern 
exanlples in Gounod's J101's ct Vitc
 Oratorio, \"here 
o fdix culþa, &c., is planted in the nliddle of the Dies 
Iræ, and in his J[cssc Solcll1lclle, \"here DOl1li1lc, non Sllilt 
dig1lus, &c., figures as a solo in the .1gJlllS Dei (a less 
objectionable case, the treatment being fortunately devo- 
tional). Berlioz, too, in his I
cqlticlll, introduces before 
the Tuba JJlil'lllll the ,,,ords, Et itcrU1Jl 'i.'cutllrus est judicare 
vivos ct 1l10rtuos. And in a passage ",here he ,,'ould 
appear to be depicting Beethoven' s po,,'er, after 
.alluding to "the nlarvellous developn1ent \vhich musical 
science has undergone in the last century," Dr. Ne,yman 
continues: "Doubtless, here, too, the highest genius 
may be lnade subservient to religion," but "it is 
certain that religion nlust be alive and on the defen- 
sive, for if its servant sleep a _ potent enchantment 
".ill steal over it. . . . If, then, a great Inaster in this 
mysterious science . . . thro,vs hilnself on his o,vn gifts, 
trusts its inspirations and absorbs hilnself in those 
thoughts \"hich, though they come to hÍlll in the ,yay of 
nature belong to things above nature, it is obvious he 
,,,ill neglect eyerything else. Rising in his strength he 
,,,ill break through the tralnmels of ,,"ords; he \vill scatter 
human voices, even the s,veetest, to the ,vinds; he ,,,ill 
be borne upon nothing else than the fullest flood of 
sounds \\'hich art has enabled hin1 to dra,v fronl 
mechanical contrivances; he \,"ill go forth as a giant, as 
far as eyer his instruments can reach, starting from their 
secret depths fresh and fresh elements of beauty and 
grandeur as he goes, and pouring them together into 
still more Dlarvellous and rapturous cOll1binations; and 
,yell indeed, and la,yfully, ,,,hile he keeps to that line 
,yhich is his o,vn; but should he happen to be attracted, 
as he ,yell may, by the sublimity, so congenial to him, 
of the Catholic doctrine and ritual, should he engage in 
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sacred themes, should he resolve by 111eanS of his art to 
do honour to the 11ass, or the Divine Office-(he cannot 
have a more pious, a better purpose, and religion ,,,ill 
gracefully accept ,vhat he gracefully offers; but) is it not 
certain from the circumstances of the case, that he ,vill 
be carried on rather to use religion than to minister to 
it, unless religion is strong 011 its o,,,n ground, and 
reminds him that if he ,vould do honour to the highest 
of subjects, he must make hinlself its scholar, must 
humbly folIo,,, the thoughts given him, and must aim at 
the glory, not of his o\vn gift, but of the Great Giver." I 
Ho,v entirely is this spirit in accord ,,'ith the Congrega- 
tion of Rites; ,yith the sentiments, indeed, of e,.ery lover 
of true church-music. He \vas thus ,'ery slo,," to take (if 
he ever really took) to ne,v-comers on the field of sacred 
music. And holding, as he did, that no good ,york could 
be adequately adj udged ,vithout a thorough kno\vledge of 
it, he ,vas disinclined to be introduced to fresh musical 
names at all, on the bare chance, that might never occur, 
of \vhat had been a casual acquaintanceship ripening into 
intimate friendship. He had in early days found time 
and opportunity to comprehend certain masters, Corelli, 
Handel, Haydn, Romberg, 11ozart, and Beethoven, but 
Schubert, Schumann, \\T agner (" I cannot recollect all 
the fel1o,ys' nanles "2); ,vho ,vere these strangers, intrud- 
ing some\vhat late in the evening upon a dear old family 
party? Thus, \vriting of 11endelssohn's chief sacred 
,york in 1Iarch, 1871, ,vhich he had been reluctantly 


I Idea, dis. iv. 80, 81. In a Bull of 1749, Pope Benedict the Fourteenth 
lays great stress on the words being heard and understood, "Curandum 
est ut verba quæ cantantllr plane perfecteque intelligantur," and this is 
best spcured in the unaccompanied chant. In an interesting article of the 
Dublin Review (
ew Series, vol. ii. January-April, 1864), the effect of 
official pronouncements on the questions affecting the plain chant and 
concerted music is thus succinctly summed up: "I. That music, properly 
so called, may be admitted as well as plain chant. 2. That the music of 
the church is to possess a certain gravity and to minister to devotion. 
3. That instrumental music may be allowed, under certain restrictions." 
2 Discussions and A1'gZl11lents, p. 343, Fourth Edit. 1882. 
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induced to go and listen to, alld ,vhich he llever got to hear 
agaill: "I ,yas very much disappoillted the Ol1e time that 
I heard the Elijah, not to meet \"ith a beautiful Dlelody 
from beginlling to elld. "That call be Inore beautiful 
thall Halldel's, l\1ozart's, alld Beethovell's melodies?" 
No,v, of course, there is plellty of melody ill the Elijah, 
though it nlay be conceded that l\1elldelssohll's melodious 
gift is less coþiolts than that of :\1ozart, but the fact \vas, 
Cardinal Xe,vnlall llever got to kll0'V the Elijah, doubtless 
deemed it long, alld felt cOlltellt to feed upon the musical 
pabulu11l that he had so long foulld satisfying. Alld 
ullderlying this particular form of the gravaJJZCJl agaillst 

1elldelssohn, ,ve should say that there existed a species 
of irritation \vith some of the moderll oratorio. "I as 
it 110t very possibly ill his eyes a kind of Protestallt 
rejuvellescence of an eighteenth celltury Biblical illsti- 
tution, all quietly founded, ,vithout ackno\yledgn)ent, on 
St. Philip's o,,-n Catholic creation,1 and 110\vadays biddillg 
fair to do duty at convellient intervals for proper religious 
,vorship ,yith large llumbers alike of church-goers alld of 
people \vho never go to church? Better oratorio here, 
it may be said, thall 110thing at all, alld that may be 
conceded; but ,ve have all impressioll that the Cardillal 
looked jealously at the use of Scripture for gelleral 
musical performallces in concert-halls. He ,vas a little 
put out, too, by librettists illterIardillg Holy 'V rit \vith 
their 0'''11 "copy." Scripture ,vas good, and Gounod, 
for example, nlight be good, but both together in 
literary collaboration ,vere-,,"ell, 110t so good. "Thile 
allo,,'ing that there \"as somethillg of interest ill the 


I'Ve ha'"e it, howe\-er, on good authcarity that a Jesuit Father told a 

Ir. Okely that.. one of our Fathers received him (
Iendelssohn) into the 
Church shortly before his death." Our informant thinks the occurrence 
took place in Switzerland. If so, the fact ought to be better known than 
it is. l\Ioreo,"er, he adds, that the late Father 'v. :\laher, S.J., on one 
occasion, previous to :\lendelssohn's Lallda Sion being done at Farm Street, 
addressed the congregation: .. Perhaps you would like to know that the 
author of the music we are about to hear died a Catholic." 
B 
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history of the latter's Rcdc1Jzþtion Oratorio, illsomuch 
.as ,vhen first cOllceived 1011g ago its composer had 
elltertained thoughts of en1bracing the religious state, 
he could ,yith difficulty be illduced to go alld hear it, at 
its first productioll in I
inl1ingham on the last day of 
August, 1882. X or could he be got to say anythillg 
.about it by ,vay of a COll1plimellt. "As the ,york of a 
n1an of genius one does not like to criticize it," ,vas \vhat 
he let fall, and he \yas rather troubled by its "
1arch to 
-Calvary," ".hich he likelled in private to "the bombard- 
I11ent of .Alexandria." At the [876 Festival, \\Tagller's 
Suþþer of the ...lþostlcs \yas to his ear "soulld alld fury," 
alld Brahnls' Tl'iu1Jzþhlied fared no better in 1882. \Ve 
happelled to be ,vith hirn at the t"riday morllillg per- 
fonnallce, Septelnber I. A certain party came in late, 
<ll1d talked a\yay behilld us all through the G minor 
Symphony of 
1ozart, ,,'hose "exuberallt illvelltiveness "I 
excited our ,,'ol1der. \\Then the dill of the Triuuzþlzlied 
-came 011, her voice ,,,as quite dro\vlled, and the Cardillal 
,\\Thispered: "I
rahms is a match for her." 2 
He got to kll0'V fairly ,,'ell 
felldelssohn's canzollet 
quartet alld Schumallll's pialloforte quilltet Ope 44; but 
'\\'e recall 110 musical ,vorks heard by him for the first 
time in very late life makillg allY particular impression 

11 the Father, ,vith one 110table exception; Cherubini's 
First Requiem in C minor, dOlle at the Festival, August 
29, I87
. \"Ve ,vere to have gOl1e ,vith hirn, but a Father 
"\vho aCC0l11pallied hill1 ,vrote to us illstead llext day: "The 
Father ,vas quite overcorne by it, alld that is the fact. 


I Oxford Unh'ersity Sermons, p. 346. 
2 She subsequently resumed talk, trying to draw him out about 
Ireland and Gounod, but all in vain. It was nearly 3 p.m. ere this 
. 111Or1lillg concert came to an end, when a second lady, introduced by a noble 
lord, appeared on the scene. and detained him upon question5 relative 
to the state of the soul after death, what St. Thomas had said, &c. 
Meanwhile sweepers, uninterested in this ill-timed discussion. were 
pursuing their avocation in the emptying hall, and stewards were set 
wondering as to when His Eminence would be released. 
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He kept on saying, 'beautiful, ,vonderful,' and such-like 
exclamatÌolls. At the l1f ors stuþcbit he ,,,as shaking his 
head in his solemn ,yay, and n1uttering, 'beautiful, 
beautiful.' He admired the fugue QllaJJt oliln very much, 
but the part ,vhich struck him most by far, and \vhich 
he spoke of after,yards as ,ye drove h0111e, is the ending 
of the Agnlls Dei-he could 110t get over it-the lovely 
note C ,,'hich keeps recurring as the' requiem' approaches 
eternity." 'Vhen it ""as done t,yice in its true home, 
the church, later, on the 2nd and 13th 
 oven1ber, 1886, 
he said, "It is lnagnificent music." "That is a beautiful 
1\lass" (adding, \yith a touch of pathos), "but ,vhen you 
get as old as I an1, it COll1es rather too honle." A 
diary noting the service 011 All Souls' day, says: "His 
Eminellce ,vas at the throlle in his purple robes. I ,vas 
ill the gallery at the end of the llave, alld the dim-lit 
sanctuary (,yith the CardinaPs ::ucclzetto the only bit of 
bright colour in the gloom), the sublime nlusic, all had 
a most impressive effect." On Xovember 13, 1885, he 
heard in the church and for the first titne, the Florelltille's 
Secolld Requienl in D millor, for male voices; and 
thought it beautiful and devotional, alld in no \yay lackillg 
in effect through the absellce of soþrani alld cOlltralti, 
\vhich he had not lnissed. He ,vas 1110st struck ,vith 
the Piano passage in canon beginlling ,vith the ,vords 
Solvet sæclzl1n. 011 September I, 1882, he heard at the 
Festival the saIne composer's 
Iass in C, alld charac- 
terized as "beautiful" the fugue at the elld of the 
Gloria, the part in the Offertory ,vhere the chorus 
ellters in support of the soprallO solo, alld the conclu- 
sion of the Dona. I t came as a relief to hin1 after 
Brahms, ,yho ,vas 110t ullderstoo3 at a first hearing, and 
this inability in gelleral to grasp good music at Ol1ce is 
exhibited ill his Italian correspondellce. "This last 
\veek," he ,vrites from Ronle in .A.pril, 1833, "\\"e have 
heard the celebrated JIÙerere, or rather the t,vo JI isereres, 
for there are t,vo compositions by 
\llegri and Boii [it 
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should be Bai, alld a third is no,v added, composed by 
Father BainiJ so like each other that the performers 
themselves call scarcely tell the difference bet\veen them.. 
One is performed on the Thursday and the other on 
Good Friday. The voices are certainly very surprising; 
there is no instrunlellt to support them, but they have 
the art of continuing their notes so long and equally that 
the effect is as if an organ \\yere playing, or rather an 
organ of violin strings, for the notes are clearer, 1110re 
subtle and piercing, and more impassioned (so to say) 
thall those of an organ. The music itself is doubtless 
very fine, as everyone says, but I found myself unable 
to understand all parts of it. Here and there it ,vas 
extremely fine, but it is impossible to understalld such 
a composition on once or t\vice hearing. In its style 
it is more like CorelIïs music than allY other I kno,v 
(though very different too). And this is not \vollderful
 
as Corelli \vas l\Iaster of the Pope's Chapel, and so 
ed uca ted in the school of Allegri, Palestrina, and the 
rest. These are the only services ,ve have been to during 
the \veek." I 
For good operatic music Cardinal Ne\vman had, ,ve 
believe, more of a liking than for the more modern 
oratorio. Rossilli, as a religious composer, "vas, ,,,e fear
 
in his bad books, yet ,yhell the choice had to be made 
at the 1879 Festival as to \vhat performance he ,vould 
attend, he at first said, "I shall go once, and I choose 
l.losé in Egitto." He ,vas, he continued, fond of operatic 
music, and heard very little of it. "Ho,vever," he added 
to t,vo of the Fathers, "there's 110 reason ,,,hy you 
shouldll't go to all:' Perhaps there ,vas Ol1e reason 


I IVlozley, Con'. i. 380. 'Ye do not think that Corelli ever was Papal 

hoirmaster. For some years, however, he led the orchestra of the Roman 
Opera, and was a great friend of Cardinal Ottoboni. How different the 
Tellebræ music at St. Peter's can be from that at the Six tine chapel, is. 
seen by the three 1.11 isernes at the former being by Basili, Gu glielmi, and 
Zingarelli, aU composers of light opera. 
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against that course; it ,vould be expensive. There is 
an amusing notice of Rossini in the .\nglican Letters of 
1\1r. 
 e\\"man. "Bo\yden tells Ine," he \vrote in :\farch, 
182 4, "that Sola, his sister's n1usic-Inaster, brought 
Rossini to dine ill Grosvenor Place 110t 1011g since; and 
that as far as they could judge (for he does Dot speak 
English) he is as unassuming and obliging a mall as ever 
breathed. He seemed highly pleased ,vith everything, 
and allxious to make himself agreeable. Labouring, 
indeed, under a seyere cold, he did not sing, but aCCOll1- 
panied t,,-o or three of his o,yn songs in the most 
brilliant manller. . . . As he came in a private, not a 
professional ""ay, Bo,vden called on hiu1, alld found hin1 
surrounded, in a lo\v, dark room, by about eight or lline 
Italians, all talking as fast as possible, ,,-ho, \\.ith the 
assistance of a great screan1ing l1laca
l', and of :\Iadame 
Rossilli in a dirty go,vn alld her hair in curI papers, 
made such a çlamour that he ,vas glad to escape as fast 
:as he could." I 
The revised Latin play, and 111usic in conjunction, 
and all played by the boys thelnselves, ,vere t\yO strikinR 
traditions (not, \ve trust, to die out) of the Oratory 
School ill our time, and they ,v ere institutions illtroduced 
by Dr. X e'Vlnan there, alld rooted in his affectiollS fron1 
boyhoodOs associations. " :\Iusic ,,-as a fall1ily taste and 
pursuit," ,,-rites the late 1Iiss 
Iozley, ":\Ir. X e,vman, 
the father, encouraged it ill his children. In those early 
days they could get up performances al110ng themselves, 
operatic or simply dralnatic." Z .\t Ealing School he 
took the parts of Davus in the .--1lldria, Cyrus in the 
A delphi, and Pythias in the E lIn llclz liS, as he told us 
himself; a varied réþertoire, i.e. the confidelltial family 
servallt, the young man about to,yn, aud the maid of all 
,vork! ,,?' e see 110t only plays, and then music, and 
lastly the t,,"O together, but original cOlnposition also, 
,early engaging his attention. He tells us, " In the year 


I :\Iozley, Corr. i. 83. 


2 Ibid. i. 19. 
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1812 I thilll" I "Tote a mock drama of S0l11e killd. 
And at Ol1e time I "Tote a dramatic piece in ,,,hich 
Augustus comes on. Again, I '''Tote a burlesque opera 
in 1815, composillg tunes for the songs." I 
As to composing, he '\Tites to his Inother in l\1arch
 
1821: "I am glad to be able to inform you that Signor 
Giovanni Enrico 
 eandrini has finished his first com- 
position. The melody is light and airy, and is ,,,ell 
supported by the harmony." 2 "T e may add that l\1r. 
N e\vman, l\Ir. \\T alker (after\vards Canon of \\7 estIninster), 
and 11r. Bo,vles, played together at Littlemore illstru- 
mental trios "Titten by the Cardinal himself, and ,vhich 
Father Bo,yles Ol1ce told us ,vere " Inost pleasillg." \Vhat 
has become of then1 ? 3 On our sho\ving the Father ill 186 9 
an original song to his ,vords "The Haven,".J. he pointed 
to the second chord, exclaiming, "Ah, a dimillished 
sevellth !" \\. e had no notion at that time ,,,hat per- 
petrated iniquity that might be, but t,vo years later he 
,vrote: "Every beginner deals in dirninished sevenths. 
At least, I did as a boy. I first learnt the chord from 
the overture to Z aubcrflütc; and henceforth it figured 
,vith po,verful effect in Iny compositions. You must try 
to make a melody. \Vithout it you cannot compose. 
Perhaps, ho\vever, it is that ,,,hich makes a musical 
genius." If you haye no ideas, in fact, go in con al1lorc, 
for the chord of the diminished sevellth. 
On receivillg a march, ,vritten by a pupil in 1873, he- 
gelltly indicated faults ,vhile giving encouragell1ent, alld 
,vrote in J ul y, "It sho,vs you are marching in your 


x lVlozley. Corl'. i. 19. 2 Ibid. p. 61. 
3 Mrs. J. 1\10zley to J. H. 
., December I, r842: II I suppose you are. 
able to make use of your violin now you are at Littlemore. I have been 
practising hard lately, and wish you could come, that I might turn my 
practice to good account." (Mozley, Corr. ii. 405.) Father Lockhart, too. 
refers to New.man's playing at Littlemore" exquisite sonatas of Beethoven.". 
(Paternoster Review, Sept. rfço.) Father Coffin, afterwards Bishop of 
Southwark, assisted at the music.ll performances. 
4 Vases on T'ariolts Occasio1ls, p. 86, Edit. rSS8. 
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accomplislllTIcnts. I t is a yery promising beginning. . . .. 
all reading it, I thought I had found some grammatical 
faults, but perhaps more is discoyered in the province 
of discords, concords, and coincidences of notes than 
,vhen I ,vas a boy.'" .A.nd in September of the saIne 
year, "Thank you for your ne,v edition of St. JI agll11S.. 
On ,,,hat occasion did he nlarch? I kno\v Bishops \"ere. 
\varlike in the n1iddle ages. Ho,vever, \vhene\-er it '''as,. 
his march is vcry popular here. and it ,yent off \\"ith great 
éclat:" Then he \\Tote to his correspondent in r\pril
 
1880, \\"ho talked about not being "skilled," "\Vhy 
should you not qualify yourself to deserve the title of 
a 'skilled n1usician?' , Skilled' is another \vord for 
, granlInatical' or 'scholarlike."" 
\Yhen an Oratory organist in the early days ,vas 
sho,vn a hyn111 ,,-ith tune and accompaninlent ali conl- 
posed by Dr. 
 e\\-man hitnself (-
Jr insertion in the prin tecl 
Birminghanl Oratory Hymn Book), una\vare of the author- 
ship he at once corrected some of the chords. The Father 
Superior noticed this, and asked hiITI ,vhy he had made 
the changes. The organist proceeded to advert to sonle 
consecutiye fifths in the harmony. But, urged the 
I
ather, Beethoyen and others make use of them. ".Ah;" 
came the ans\\'er, "ifs all very ,veIl for those great nlen 
to do as they like, but that don't Inake it right for 
ordinary folk to do as they like." Dr. X e\Vnlan therefore 
learlled that lTIusically he \\-as only an ordinary folk, and 
he ,vould have been the first to laugh do,,-n the notion 
that he ,vas anything else; for a lTIodest estimate of 
himself in many things ,vas a very marked characteristic 
,vith him, and made him call his beautiful verse" ephe- 
meral effusions" to Badeley, and "Tite in 
Iay, 1835, 
aþroþos of a suggested uniform edition of his revised 
Latin plays, "I ha ,'e not that confidence in my O\Yll 
performance to thillk I can compete ,vith a classical 
Jesuit" (i.e. Father J ouvency). In 1828 he had con- 
templated \\Titing an article on music for the London 
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Revieu:, along ,vith one on poetry. The latter, in the 
event; alolle sa\v the day; the former" seems to have 
remained an idea only." I He is apologetic in the Idea 
of a UJliversity, ,vhell about to descallt so eloquently 
upon music: "If I may speak," he says, "of matters 
,vhich seen1 to lie beyolld my o,vn province';" 2 but 
in very early Oratory days at Edgbaston, he essayed 
some lectures on music to some of the c0111munity 
ill the practice-room. And at the opening of the 
ne\v organ there in August, 1877, he "preached a most 
beautiful discourse [taken do,vn at the time], upon the 
event of the day; and on music, first as a great natural 
gift, then as an instrument in the hands of the Church; 
its special prominence in the history of St. Philip alld 
the Oratory; the part played by n1usic in the history of 
God's dealings \vith man from first to last, fronl the 
thunders of 
Iount Sinai to the trunlpets of the J udg- 
ment; the mysterious and intimate connection ,,'ith the 
unseen ,,'orld established by music, as it ,vere the 
unknO\Yll language of another state. Its <}uasi-sacra- 
ll1ental efficacy, e.g., in driving a \vay the evil spirit in 
Saul and in bringing upon Eliseus the spirit of prophecy; 
the grand pre-eminence of the organ in that it gave 
the nearest representation of the voice of God, \vhile 
the sound of strings nlight be taken as more fitted to 
express the var) ing emotions of man's state here on 
earth." 3 
At Oxford, in his time, he said, there "'ere none of 
the facilities for music that no\\" forlll part of the illstitu- 
tions of the place; there ""as little to encourage individual 
111usical talent. At St. Clement's \\"e only learn, "I had 
a dispute \vith my singers in 
Iay, ,yhich ended in their 
leaving the church, and ,ve no,v sing cn 1JlaSSe," -1- and in 
June still, "
!y singers are quite mute."5 At St.l\Iary's, 
1\1r. Bennett, \vho ,vas killed on his ,,"ay to 'V orcester 


I Essays, i. Fifth Edit. 1881; :Mozley, Corr. i. 194. 
2 I
/ea, disc. iv. 
o. 
Ta !J let , 25 Aug. 18 77. 4 
lozley, Con. i. 97. 


5 Ibid. 
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Festival by the upsetting of a coach,r alld after him 
11r. Elvey, elder brother of Sir George Elvey, sometime 
()rganist at St. George's Chapel, 'Yindsor, ,vere :\1r. N e,v- 
man's organists. " I shall nevcr forget," \\Tites a hearer, 
H the charn1 it ,,,as to hear Eh'ey play the organ for 
the hymll at X e\vman's afternoon parochial service at 
St. )1ary's on a Sunday. The method ,vas to play the 
tune conlpletely through on the organ before the voices 
took it up, and the ,vay he did it ,vas simply perfect." 
Still the .\nglican service, taken as a ,,-hole, ,vas 
scarcely then calculated to stir artistic fervour, and this 
listener, so delighted ,vith Elvey at St. :\1ary's, ,vent 
home to his village parish church only to hear the 
hyn111 murdered, or if it ,,'ere .--\dvent, Christrnas, or 
Easter, a tradesman shout fron1 the gaIIery, " "T e \yill 
no\v sing to the praise and glory of God a lzanthem! " 
\vhen a n10tet \yould be sacrIficed to incompetency ,,'ith 
every circunlstance of barbarity attending the execu- 
tioll. )1r. X e,,-nlan in language of appalling force, 
\\Titten a year after his conversioll, has described the 
Anglican service as "a ritual dashed upon the ground, 
trodden on, and broken piecelneal; prayers clipped, 
pieced, torn, shuffled about at pleasure, until the mean- 
ing of the composition perished, and offices ,vhich 
had been poetry ,vere no longer evell good prose; 
antiphons, hymns, belledictions, invocations, shovelled 
a,vay; Scripture lessons turned into chapters; heaviness, 
feebleness, un\vieldiness, ,,-here the Catholic rites had 
had the lightness and airiness of a spirit; vestnlents 
chucked off, lights quenched, je\vels stolen, the ponlp 
and circumstances of ,,"orship annihilated; a dreariness 
\\'hich could be felt, and ,,,hich seemed the tokell of an 
incipient Socinianisnl, forcing itself upon the eye, the 
ear, the nostrils of the ,vorshipper; a smell of dust and 
I II There is a chant of his composing," writes a friend, II which was 
reckoned at the time a stroke of genius-quite a new idea. I have it in a 
Collection made by his fatter, who was organist of Chichester Cathedral," 
and Bennett's elder brother .. was my master at Chichester in 1842. 
He used to speak of his brother's genius, and what a loss he was to music." 
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damp, 110t of incellse; a sound of nlinisters preaching 
Catholic prayers, and parish clerks droning out Catholic 
canticles; the royal arms for the crucifix; huge ugly boxes 
of ,vood, sacred to preachers, fro,,'ning on the congregation 
in the place of the mysterious altar; and 1011g cathedral 
aisles unused, railed off, like the tombs (as they ,yere) of 
\"hat had been and ,,,as not; and for orthodoxy, a frigid, 
unelastic, incollsistent, dull, helpless dogmatic, ,yhich 
could give no just account of itself, yet ,,'as intolerant of 
all teaching ".hich contained a doctrine more or a doctrine 
less, and resented every attelnpt to give it a meaning." r 
l
he Catholic Church's ritual he found very different. 
""That are her ordinances and practices," he asks
 
" but the regulated expression of keen, or deep, or turbid 
feeling, and thus a 'cleansing' as Aristotle ,vould word 
it, of the sick soul? . She is the poet of her childrell; full 
of music to soothe the sad, and control the \vay,yard- 
,yonderful in story for the inlagillation of the romantic; 
rich in sYlllbol and in1agery, so that gentle and delicate 
feelings, ,vhich ,,'ill not bear \yords, may in silence 
intimate their presence, or commune ,vith thelnselves. 
Her very being is poetry; every psalm, every petition, 
every collect, every versicle, the cross, the mitr"e, the 
thurible, is a fulfihnent of some dream of childhood, or 
aspiration of youth. Such poets as are born under her 
shado\v, she takes into her seryice, she sets theln to ,,,rite 
hynlns, or to cOlnpose chants, or to embellish shrilles, or 
to determine ceremonies, or to marshal processions; 
nay, she can even make schoolmf\n of theIn, as she made 
St. Tholnas, till logic becomes poetical." 2 
Alld, of course, as the Catholic poet that he now ,vas, 
he duly set about to ",vrite hymlls" and "to cOlnpose 
chants." Since 1834, it \vill be found, his original muse, 
amid the" encircling gloom," had been entirely silent, but 
once emergillg illtO the light of the true faith, it struck the 
lyre again ,vith those most lovely notes of" Candlen1as "-. 


J Essa)'s, ii. pp. 443, 444. 


2 Ibid. 442, 443. 
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The Angel-lights of Chrishnas-u1orn, 
'\-hich shot across the sky, 
Away they pass at Candlelnas, 
They sparkle and they die. I 
In 184-9 appeared his nlost original and pathetic 
"Pilgrinl Queen," or X o. 38, l
cgilla Aþostnlol'Ul1Z, in the 
Hymn Book, the s\yeet music thereto being his o,yn 
composition, (or in part adaptation?) 
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In 1850 canle t\yO 1110re exquisite hYlnns in honour 
of the ::\1other of God, i.e., the "l\1onth of 
1ary," and 
the "Queen of Seasons," both headed l?osa l'fystica 
in the hYlnn-book. The hynlns and tunes of t,,'o others, 
of No. SI. "I
egulars and S1. Philip," (an expressiye 
melody) , 
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well, In sultry field or wintry glen, The holy monks, I love them well. 


J: Vl'1'ses on rarious Occasions, p. 279, Edit. 1888. The well-known 
tune to this was adapted by him, for the Birmingham Oratory Congre- 
gation, from Reinagle's hymn tunes, brought out by subscription at 
Oxford, and to which he subscribed. 
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and No. 81, "N ight" (" The red sun is gone;' fron1 the 
Breviary) , 
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are also by hiln; and there n1ay be others. .And though 
this tune to No. 81 has been irreverently referred to as 
being" just like an old sailor"s song," the saIne critic 
has extolled its effect, and told us ho\v he loved to sing 
its long note at eventide. Xo. 61, "Conversion," is 
Father Faber's hynln, "I '"as ,vandering and ,veary"' 
(N o. 66 in the London Oratory Hymn Book I), but the 
original air in both Oratory books is the sanle, and the 
.composition of Cardinal X e'Ylnan. 
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say, . - . As He came a - long His way, 


Its peculiar merits gro\v upon falniliar acquaintance, 
and a devoted lover of plain chant, rather to our surprise, 
once expressed his affection for it. It has been termed 
"briny," like No. 8r. Its expressiveness and "go" are 
I Cratory HYl1ZJt Tunes. Arr
nged by 'V. Pitts. London: Xo,.cllo. 
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unquestionable,' and it is becoming popular \yithout the 
public in general kno,ving ,yho the composer is. The 
study of the application of music to ,yords ,,-as inter- 
esting enough, as the Cardinal remarked in April, 1886. 
Sometilnes the music could not quite fit in ,vith the 
,vords,2 and one or other had to give ,yay, and on our 
referring to this music to Father Faber"s hyn1n "Con- 
yersion," he said he had an idea that the ,vords had 
been sOlne\\-hat altered to suit his tune. The reverse 
,,"ould appear to be the case. At least the refrain, 
" 0 silly souls," &c., is not identical in the Birmingham 
and London books. 


Birmingham. r- 
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I am the Shepherd true. 


LOlldon. 
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fear me, I am the Shepherd true, 
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I am the Shepherd true. 


I Father Lockhart's solitary original tune, harmonized by \Ir. A. H. 
Prendergast, and set to Father Faber's Hymn to St. Joseph, "There are 
many saints above," is another example of tender sentiment by an amateur 
that outweighs any technical defect as to settled rhythm. 
2 In 1834, when I{eble wrote an Ode on the Dulæ of \Vellington's 
installation as Chancellor at Oxford, Dr. Crotch was employed to \vrite 
the music, and :\Ir. Xewman wrote to his friend: "I hope Dr. Crotch will 
do your ode justice." And on difficulties arising with the composer, he 
wrote again to l{eble: "I like your ode uncommonly. I would not budge 
one step for Dr. Crotch. His letter is most amusing, and your counter- 
suggestions are amusing too. . . . I would go so far for Dr. C. as to offer 
him your frigate, which certainly does better for music than the long ode." 
Later on he inquires: II How do you and Dr. Crotch get on?" and Keble 
replies: II Crotch has swallowed the frigate whole." (:\Iozley, Con. ii. 29.) 
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1r. \V. Pitts, the compiler of the latter, sends us 
word that "the melody only came illto my hands, 
and it stands in the London book exactly as I 
received it. I think it "'as sent by one of the 
Birmingham Fathers, or by :\fr. Ed,vard Plater." 
This is satisfactory, and points to a smoother and far 
more effective version of the refrain by the composer 
himself. I 
Altogether ,ve have ever felt that there is an -inde- 
scribable brightness, a radiant cheerfulness, ,,,hich might 
have pleased St. Philip, about the Birn1ingharn selection of 
hymns and tunes, ,,,ith Beethoven, :\1ozart, :\1endelssohn, 
Pleyell, Crookall, \Vebbe, :\1oorat, and others laid under 
contribution. In the Saint's time, ,ye kno,v, "there 
,,,ere sung at the Oratory nlany Landi, motets, madrigals, 
and sacred songs in the vulgar tongue, and these gave 
scope for composers to essay a simpler, and Inore popular 
and stirring style of music." 2 Take up then the Father"s 
book, hear the people at the 11ay devotions sing such 
,vinning songs as the "Pilgrim Queen" (No. 38, Regina 
Aþostolol'll1JZ), and the "
1onth of l\1ary" (No. 32, Rosa 
J/ystica), or listen during S1. Philip's Novena, to "St. 
Philip in his School " (N o. 49), " in his 11ission ,. (No. 50), 
"in Hin1self" (No. 51, "Regulars and St. Philip "), and 
" in his Disciples" (No. 5-1-, "Philip and the Poor"), and 
,ve conclude that, as ,,,ith the Saint, so ,vith his dis- 
tinguished son, it has been his "aim to nlake sacred 
music popular;"3 and may ,ve not further say that the 
Cardinal, ,vithout any parade ,vhatever, but in the simplest 


I 
Ir. Pitts' chords are generally good, but might be considerably 
improved (more especially at the words II I am the Shepherd true "), by 
some contrary motion in the harmony. 
2 Pope, Caþecelatro, ii. 88. Father Gigli to Tarugi at :Naples, about the 
Roman Oratory, 1587: "Our feast passed off most joyously, and with 
admirable music. . . . \Ve had three choirs-two in the galleries, besides 
one in its accustomed place." (Ibid. ii. 103.) 
3 Ibid. 99. 
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fashion, has sOlneho\v succeeded at Birmingham In his 
aim? 
The Birn1ingham Oratory Book, ,yith the tunes, 
only privately printed for local use, came, neverthe- 
less, as a surprise to 
Iessrs. Burns and "r estlake, 
,,,ho made merry over the occasional sinlplicity, not to 
say meagreness of the harmonies. A quick movement, 
too, from a Beethoven Rasoumousky quartet, is rather 
a\vk,yard, albeit taken slo,y, for Xo. 7-1-, "Death," and 
Leporello's song for Xos. 22 and :23, is possibly not over 
suitable, ho\veyer intrinsical1y appropriate, looking to 
the associations it n1ight arouse, not so Illuch, ho\vever, 
among the poor, ,,"ho cannot afford to patronize opera, 
as among the rich. "Just look at the harmony," says 
one of Xo. 51; and of the famous Xo. 61, "there is a 
strange ,,"ant of unity, the first part has 110 second 
harmony:' A noble lord, too, disapproved of K o. 51, 
the notes being, said he, all over the key-board, but such 
are the strains of SOlne of the best rl1usic in the ,vorId, 
and the notice to this anonymous collection is almost an 
alls,ver to particular criticisll1, as Burns felt at once, i.c. : 
" Neither the follo\ying tunes themselves, nor the hymns 
to \yhich they belong, have been brought together on any 
one principle of selection, or to fulfil any ideal of ,,"hat 
such c0111positioll ought to be. :\Iany of them have 
gro,vn into use insensibly, ,yithout anyone being directly 
responsible for thenl; the rest have been adapted as the 
most appropriate, under circumstances, to conlplete the 
set, and to ans,ver the needs of our people..' I 


I An examination of the book of words published by Pickering, and which 
originally numbered eighty:'two hymns. since increased from time to time 
up to one hundred and forty-nine (1888). shows forty-one hymns (original or 
translated) by Father Caswall. Nos. 5. 8-II. 13. 15-17. 19. 21-28. 33- 
3 6 . 40. 4 2 . 43. 47. 4 8 . 62. 6-t. 79. 80. II6. lIS. 121, 134. 143- 1 45. 147. 148. 
149; thirty by Father Faber. I. 3. 4. 12. 14. 2 9. 30. 37.44. 45, 52. 53, 55. 
57. 6r, 65. ï3. 85. II5. II9. 120. 12 4. 12 5. 12 7- 12 9. 133, 137. 138. 141 ; 
thirteen by Father 
ewman. 31.32, 38.41.49. 50. 51,54. 63,67.7 6 .7 8 . 
81 ; two by Father Stanfield. 123. 126; one by Father Bittleston. 39 (the 
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Like St. Philip, too, "he took the ,vord 11tllSic in its 
\"idest sense, and made use of both vocal and instru- 
mental music, and of their blended harnlony." I \Vhile 
\ve believe that he ,vould have been the first to admit the 
beauty of large portions of the old chant, its incomparable 
hymns in the liturgy, the familiar acccntus dear to every 
Catholic ear, for the Preface, the Pater nostcr, &c., the 
nlodes for Holy ,veek, the tones for the Psalms of the 
Divine Office, &c., ,ye question \\'hether he could have 
made much of a mass of antiphons that seem to illustrate 
the sacred text, " ..\11 ,ye like sheep have gone astra)." 
"In Gregorian music," said a "Titer in 1890, speaking 
more positively than ,ve are able to do, "N e,yman could 
see no beauty ,vhatever-none, at any rate, in the usual 
alltiphons and' tones: An exception must be made ill 
favour of those farniliar chants occurring in the 
1ass. . . . 
I recollect his telling nle, after ,ve had heard one of 
Cherubini's l\1asses admirably performed at a Birminghall1 
Festival, that the music, though so beautiful, needed the 
interspersing of those quaint old chants to make it really 
devotional," but "I believe," "'rites a friend, "it is ,'ery 
difficult for one ,yho has heard only l\1ozart and Beethoven, 
&c., in all his early years ever to get a liking for Gregorian 


familiar" Daily, daily," from St. Anselm, Sancti Anselmi lJfariale, p. 15
 
Oumi die., &c., the second part, No. 40, by Father Caswall); one by Father 
Christie, S.].. 122 (" To Jesus' Heart all burning "); one by Father 
Vaughan, C.SS.R.. 130 (" God of mercy and compassion ") ; one by Bishop 
Chadwick, 131 (" Jesus, my God, behold at length the time "); one by 
Dr. Lingard. 20 (" Hail, Queen of Heayen "). Bishop Heber also con- 
tributes, but the remaining Nos. 2, 6, 7. 1
, 41.46,56,58. 59. 60, 66, 68, 69. 
70. 7 2 . 74. 75, 77. 7 8 , 82, 84, 86, II7, 129, 135. 13 6 . 139, 140. 142. 146. have 
not yet been identified by the present writer. (See Lyra CatllOlica, 1849. by 
Father Caswall, &c.) How beautifully, by the by, has not the late Father 
Bittleston rendered St. Anselm's hymn. For example: 
Hæc RegiJ/a, 
.l\Tos divilltÎ, 
Ill/lstravit i-;ratiâ. 

he the Queen who decks her subjects, 
"ïth the light of God's own grace. 
I Pope, Caþecclatro, ii. 82. 
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tones. It used to drive Canon Oakeley \vild \vhen he 
heard his nephe,v, the present Sir H. Oakeley, playa 
fugue of Bach's even on the organ. The Cardinal, ho,v- 
evèr, liked the 11lodus pcrcgrinlts to the In cyitn Israel (that 
,vas only natural), and I remember once he seen1ed quite 
put out because once ,ve follo\ved the Rubrics in Easter 
,veek (\"hen the In cx'itu is used) by having all the Psalms 
to one tone. For a moment it seemed as if he ,vould 
contradict hitnself in his strict rule of going by authority 
against \vhat he liked, and \vould change the tones so 
as to have the þeregriJllls." He some,vhere, ho\vever, 
calls Gregorian an "inchoate science." Could tnediæval 
\vork, largely out of touch ,vith the tinles, claim for 
itself a 1110nopoly of existence to the exclusion of the 
1110dern? So loyal a son of Holy Church as Dr. \Vard 
had let fall that a plain chant Gloria ren1inded him of 
"original sin." ".And, if sOlnetimes," "Tites a friend 
of old Oratory days, ",ve ,vere so unfortunate as to 
have on son1e ,veek-day festival of our Lady, only the 
Gregorian :JIass, Father Darnell used to say ,ve ,vere 
'burying our Lady,' and though he ,yould make no 
remark, I have little doubt the Father thought so too." 
Perhaps, then, Cardinal Ne,,-n1dn's love for vocal and 
instrulnental ecclesiastical nlusic in combination (espe- 
cially at Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost) \vas a true 
instinct recognizing the undoubted needs of another day, 
and is best labelled for a motto \vith. some verses of the 
149th and 150th Psalnls, \vhich \ve recolnmend to the 
attention of a fe,v purists in case they may have for- 
gotten then1? Thus, ackno,vledging in January, 1859, the 
Gothic to be "the most beautiful of architectural styles,.' 
he "cannot approve of the intolerance of son1e of its 
admirers," and he ,vould " claim the liberty of preferring, 
for the purposes of ,vorship and devotion, a description 
of building ,,"hich, though not so beautiful in outline, is 
more in accordance ,vith the ritual of the present day, 
,vhich is nlore cheerful in its exterior, and ,vhich admits 
c 
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more naturally of rich materials, of large pictures or 
mosaics, and of mural decorations." I 
"lVIy quarrel \vith Gothic and Gregorian ,vhen coupled 
together," says Campbell, in Loss and Gain, " is that they are 
t\VO ideas not one. Have figured 11lusic in Gothic churches, 
keep your Gregorian for Basilicas." Bateman: ". . . You 
seem oblivious that Gregorian chants and hymns have ahvays 
accolnpanied Gothic aisles, Gothic copes, Gothic nlitres, and 
Gothic chalices." Canlpbell:" Our ancestors did ,vhat they 
could, they \vere great in architecture, snlall in 111usic. They 
could not use \vhat \vas not yet invented. They sang 
Gregorian because they had not Palestrina." Baten1an : 
"A paradox, a paradox." Canlpbell:" Surely there is a 
close connection bet\veen the rise and nature of the Basilica 
and of Gregorian unison. Both existed before Christianity, 
both are of Pagan origin; both \vere after\vards consecrated 
to the service of the Church." Baten1an: "Pardon nle, 
Gregorians \vere J e,vish, not Pagan." Canlpbell: "Be it 
so, for argulnent sake, still, at least, they 'vere not of Christian 
origin." 2 Next, both the old 111usic and the old architecture 
'vere inartificial and lin1ited, as 111ethods of exhibiting their 
respective arts. You can't have a large Grecian ten1ple, you 
can't have a long Gregorian Gloria." Bateman: "Not a long 
one, ,vhy there's poor \\Tillis used to conlplain ho,v tedious 
the old Gregorian conlpositions ,vere abroad/' Campbell: 
". . . Of course you nlay produce then1 to any length, 
but n1erely by addition, not by carrying on the n1elody. 
You can put t,vo together, and then have one t\vice as long 


I Merry EngZtl1ld, No. 30, p. 3 80 . I\Ion Reale, in Sicily, \ve think, 
\Vas his ideal in the Italian style of arcÞitecture. 
2 Ie I think with you that what is called Gregorian is but a style of 
music: viz., before the fixing of the diatonic scale, and the various keys 
as rising out of it. The Pagan and Jewish tunes are necessarily in this 
style. And in this sense certainly the Gregorian comes from the Pag::m 
and the Jewish. The names · Lydian,' · Phrygian,' &c., look like Pagan. 
One should think, however, some must be Jewish. I can't answer your 
question about the genuineness of the professed specimen of Pagan, as 
in Rousseau's Dictionary. '\Vill Rousseau answer your question? All 
true art comes from revelation, to speak generally, I do think, but not 
necessarily through the Jewish Dispensation," &c. (Dec. 1850, J. H. N.) 
Mozley, Corr. ii. 479. 
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as either. But I speak of a musical piece, \vhich nlust, of 
course, be the natural developnlent of certain ideas, \vith 
one part depending on another. In like nlanner, you might 
make an Ionic tenlple twice as long or hvice as ,vide as the 
Parthenon; but you \vould lose the beauty of proportion by 
doing so. This, then, is \vhat I Ineant to say of the primiti,ye 
architecture and the prinlitive nlusic, that they soon come 
to their lin1Ït; they soon are exhausted, and can do nothing 
luore. If you attenlpt more, it's like taxing a l11usical instru- 
ment beyond its po\vers." . . . Canlpbell: "This is literally 
true as regards Gregorian nlusic, instnl1nents did not exist in 
primitive tinles \vhich could execute any other." . . . Reding: 
" . . . l\Iodern nlusic did not come into existence till after the 
po\vers of the violin became .kno\vn. Carelli hinlself, ,vho 
,vrote not hvo hundred years ago, hardly yentures on the 
shift. The piano, again, I haye heard, has. alnlost giyen 
birth to Beethoven." Catnpbell: "l\Iodern nlusic, then, 
could not be in ancient tinles for ,vant of tuodern instru- 
Inents, and, in like nlanner, Gothic architecture could not 
exist until yaulting ,vas brought to perfection. Great 
lnechanical inventions have taken place both in architecture 
and in nlusic, since the age of Basilicas and Gregorians; 
and each science has gained by it." Reding:"... \Vhen 
people ,vho are not musicians have accused Handel and 
Beethoven of not being simþle I ha ye ahva ys said, ' is Gothic 
architecture simþle?' .A Cathedral expresses one idea, but 
is indefinitely yaried and elaborated in its parts; so is a 
synlphony or quartet of Beethoven." Canlpbell:" Certainly, 
Bateman, you n1ust tolerate Pagan architecture, or you must 
in consistency exclude Pagan or J e,vish Gregorians, you 
nlust tolerate figured music, or reprobate tracery,vindo,vs." 
Batenlan: "And ,vhich are you for, Gothic ,vith Handel, 
or Ronlan ,vith Gregorian?" Canlpbell:" For both in their 
place. I exceedingly prefer Gothic architecture to classical. 
I think it is the one true child â!1d development of Chris- 
tianity; but I ,von't for that reason discard the Pagan style 
,vhich has been sanctified by eighteen centuries, by the exclu- 
sive love of many Christian countries, and by the sanction 
of a host of saints. I am for toleration. Give Gothic an 
ascendancy; be respectful to,vards classicaL" . Reding: 
" l\Iuch as I like Dlodern music, I can't quite go the length 
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to ,vhich your doctrine ,vould lead Ine. I cannot, indeed, 
help liking l\Iozart; hut surely his nlusic is not religious?" 
Calnpbell: "I have not been speaking in defence of particular 
COll1posers, figured llnlsic Inay be right, yet :\Iozart or Beet- 
hoyen inadlnissible. In like Inanner you ùon't suppose, 
uecanse I tolerate H.Oluan architecture, that therefore I like 
naked cupids to stand for cherubs, and spra\vling 'VOlnen for 
the cardinal virtues. . . . Besides, as you ,vere saying yourself 
just no\v, ,ve Blust consult the genius of our country, and 
the religious associations of our people." Batelnan:" \,
 ell. 
I think the perfection of sacred Il1usic is Gregorian set to 
hannonies; there yOll haye the glorious old chants, and jnst 
a litth
 lnoùern richness." Call1pbel1:'' l\n<1 T think it just 
the ,vorst of all, it is a luixture of bvo things, each good in 
itself, and incongruous together. It's a lnixture of the first 
and second courses at table. It's like the architecture of 
the façade at l\Iilan, half-Gothic, half-Grecian." Reding: 
,. It's \\'hat is ahvays used, I believe." Canlpbell: "Oh, 
yes, ,ve Illust not go against the age, it ,vould be absurd to 
do so. 1 only spoke of ,vhat ,vas right and '''rong on abstra.ct 
principles; and to tell the truth, I can't help liking the 
lnixture lnyself, though I can't defend it." I 


The irrepressible Bateman has Gothic and Gregorian 
on the brain: and in another place goes "on boldly to 
declare that, if he had his ,,,ill therc should be no architec- 
ture in the English churches but Gothic, and no nlusic but 
(;regorian. This... gave scope for a yery pretty quarrel, 
Reding said that all these adjuncts of ,,"orship, \\"hether 
lTIusic or architecture, ,yere national; they ,,,ere the mode 
in \yhich religious feeling sho,,,eò itself in particular times 
anò places. He did not mean to say that the out\\'ard 
expression of religion in a country might not be guided, 
hut it could not be forced; that it ,vas as preposterous 
to rnake people \\'orship in one's o,vn ,yay, as to be merry 
in one's o\yn 'Yay.
 . . . Bateman: 'But surely. . . you don't 
Inean to say that there is no natural connection bet\yeen 
internal feeling and out\yard expression, so that one 


I Loss and Gain, pp. 282-286. 
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fornl is no better than another? . I{eding:' Far frol11 it, 
but let those ,yho confine their 111usic to Gregorians, put 
up crucifixes in the high,yays. Each is the representative 
of a particular locality or tinlc.' . . . Campbell: ' You 
call.t be more Catholic thall I{ome, I suppose, yet there's 
no Gothic there.' Batelnall:'... ROlne has corrupted 
the pure Apostolic doctrine, can ,ye ,yonder that it should 
haye a corrupt architecture?' I\.eding:' 'Yhy, then. go 
to Ronle for Gregorians?'. I 
The foregoing \yould probably opcn out, in the eyes, 
say, of the accomplished author of the T
esþer Psalter,z a 
\yide field for further discussion, but so much rnay be 
fairly gathered, viz., that the Cardinal's nlusical viev
Ts 
,yere sensible ones, even if open, theoreticall), to SOlne 
differellces of opinion. 011111ia probate, he seems to say, 
quod bOn1l11l cst tC1Zcte. He had, of course, no sYll1pathy \vith 
extravagances. His ".as a cultured, at any rate a refined 
taste, sui Sil1Zilis, and ,yhen it ,,'as said in April. 1886, 
that :\ iedermeyer's l
 nlinor :\Iass \yas "elaborate." he 
observed: ., ,,-r ell, I like a lnedium in music. although I 
lllay be "Tong in that." .All ,yas \yell, "Te suppose, 
proyided the best gifts of Catholic lnasters in their art 
,,-ere ill good faith proffered to Ahnighty God. In the 
,yords herein of St. Gregory the Great: J.lihi flacet ut, 
sive in R0111aniÎ, sit-'c Ùz Galliarul1l, si'L'C Ùz quâlibct ecclesiâ, 


I Loss and Gain. p. 277. 
2 By the late Sir John Lambert, K.C.D., and published by Burns in 
1849. Its Preface is \\'ell worthy of attention, and we note with pleasure 
his remark, "that while pleading for the restoration of the Ritual Song 
as the Church system and the music of the people, and as the basis of all 
that is really grand and ecclesiastical, the \\Titer would not wish to be 
understood to object to the superadding of the most elaborate music \vhere 
it can be properly executed, if it does not supersede the Church Song, 
and is of a character to harmonize \\ith it. Doubtless," he adds, IC as 
the Church employs all the resources of art, as far as in accordance with 
her own spirit, the most perfect celebration of the Dh-ine Office would 
be where both could be combined_ All would then be impressed and 
edified, each person according to his peculiar sense, and God ,,"ould be 
worshipped with all the magnificence which art can be made to mir..ister." 
(p. xiii.) 
G* 
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aZiquid invenisti quod Plus ol1lniþotenti Deo þossit þlaccrc, 
sollicitc cligas. I ...\.11 ,vas ,veIl, too, if singers and players 
were animated \vith the Catholic spirit that breathed in 
a Haydn and a 
1ozart, to say nothing of later giants. 2 
V nder such cond itions, and \vith due observance ûf the 
unaccon1panied chant in \dvent and Lent, the Inale 
choirs of both Oratories in England have probably done 
a good \\'ork, and if so, one \yorthy of 51. Philip's 
blessing. 
It \vas in 
\.pril, 1886, that t\yO of the Fathers, along 
,vith the "Titer, played over to Cardinal K e'Vlnan, Dykes' 
\vell-known setting to "Lead, kindly Light," \yhich (he 
said) he had neyer heard before, alld he seelned rather 
surprised at its very quiet, hymn-like quality. Xo piano, 
he added, could equal the strings, nor any organ,3 and 
we gave hin1 the version of the" Lead " by Pinsuti, and 
\Vest,-I as also Hurrell Froude's ., Tyre "5 and his o,vn 


1 S. Greg. Epist. xxxi. lib. xii. Dc cxþvs. divers. rerum. 
2 Thus M. Tonnellé, pupil of Father Gratry, of the Oratory: .. Haydn 
.et 
Iozart, c'est la foi Catholique, c'est la soumission naïve et spontanée, 
c'est la devotion tendre et vive," which can, of course, }-Ie truly said 
without implying that they are ahvays perfection. 
3 There was nothing, however, so really" magnificent," h said once 
(speaking of the wind instruments of brass and wood), as a military band. 
4 The following have set .. Lead, kindly Light" to music: Canon J. 
Ballantine-Dykes, Rev. H. Earle Bulwer, Dr. G. A. 
Iacfarren, Dr. S. S. 
"Vesley, Dr. A. R. Gaul, Dr. C. J. B. ::\Ieacham, Sir A. Sullivan, J. Barnby, 
F. Tozer, C. Pinsuti, W. Hamilton, \V. Hume, :\1. A. \Vood (Mrs. Harvey), 
Katharine Rowley, C. T. Gatty, T. \V. Barth, A. Allen, F. G. PincoU, H. C. 
Layton, J. Tilleard, J. Otter, \V. H. \Valter, J. A. Gardiner, \V, Nicholson, 
J. \V. R., and three anonymous composers. \Ve may add that 
Ir. Rowton 
has musically essayed the Dream oj Gerontius; '0 J. \V. R.," .. \Varnings" 
from the Lyra Aþostolica; Dr. lVIacfarren a duet, .. 0 God, \Vho canst not 
change" (breviary translation); "R. S.," "All is divine which the Highest 
has made;" E. \V., .. Softly and gently, dearly ransomed soul;" the 
Rev. C. E. Butler, .. Praise to the Holiest;" :\Iaria Tiddeman, the same; 
:Mr. Bellasis, the" Haven," "Consolation," "\Vaiting for the :\Iorning," 
.. The Two \Vorlds," .. The \Vatchman," and" Heathen Greece;" and an 
anonymous composer, Ie The Pilgrim Queen," "There sat a Lady," &c. 
5 From the Lyra Aþostolica, and a striking little poem, as indeed are all 
the few signed ß, the music by a pupil of the Cardinal. 
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"\Vatchn1an" and the "T\vo \\Torlds,"I all \vith violon- 
cello obbligato. In 1889 he had been very ill, and ,vhen 
recovering, said to a Father: "Father Faber \vrote the 
hymn' Eternal Years.'2 I have ahvays had the greatest 
affection for it-quite a passionate affection for it-in 
connection ,vith Father Faber, and I always used to 
think that \vhen I came to die, I should like to have it 
sung to IDe; and I ,vant you to play it for me." \Vould 
a harnlonium do? "Yes, a harmollium ,vould be just 
the thing; perhaps one could be spared me." 
So, ,vhen evening had set in, a harmoniuln was put 
in the passage bet,veen his t,vo rooms, a Father knelt at 
his side reciting each verse, ,,'hile t,vo others played and 
sang the "E ternal Years:' 
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"Soll1e people," he then said, "have liked my 

 Lead, kindly Light,' and it is the voice of one 
in darkness asking for help from our Lord. But 
this (the' Eternal Years') is quite different; this is one 


I Verses on Various Occasio1ls, pp. 80, 319; the latter written in 1862, the 
music by a pupil, and according to the Father" better than my words." 
The words also appear in the Birmingham book as a hymn (No. 67), 
entitled II Sacrifice." 
2 Father Faber's Poems, 
o. 135, pp. 379-381, new edit. 1861. This is 
not in the London Oratory Hymn Book, but under the heading" Eternity" 
six of the quatrains (Nos. I, 8, 9, II, 15, 16) appear in the Birmingham 
book as No. 73, and are set to a tune in the minor from Beethoven's sixth 
trio (for flute, viola, and violoncello), taken alldaJzte. 
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",'ith full light, rejoicing in suffering ,vith our Lord, 
so that mille compares unfavourably ,,'ith it. This is 
,,-hat those ,vho like 'I...ead, kindly Light' ha\"e got to 
come to-they haye to learn it." Then they played and 
sang it over again. And he said at the end, "I thank 
you ,yith all my heart. God bless you. I pray that 
,,,hen you go to Heaven, you may hear the angels singing 
,yith the genius that God has endo\yed thell1 \"ith. God 
bless you." 
To quote as \ve began, and once again from Cardinal 
Capecelatro and Father Pope, and \ye haye done. 
"'hat His Eminence says of the first founder of any 
Oratorian Congregation may more or less apply to the 
great Oratorian ,vhom ,,,e have n10urned: "The s,,-eet 
enticement of music is quite in harmony \yith the spirit 
of St. Philip, and imparts to piety an ineffable gladness 
and gentJeness and grace. Take a,yay froll1 our Saint 
his delight in music, and you leave his image in our 
hearts mutilated, despoiled of much of its \"inning 
beauty." I 


I Pope, Caþecelatro, ii. IO
. 
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